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Art. T. — Sketch of the Topography of East and West Berur, 
in reference to the Production of (Jot ton. By Captain 
Meadows Taylor. 



The present province of I'erar luts been materially altered kiiii'i: its 
first cession by Mis Highness Mm Nizam, under Mm Treaty of lKf>:>. 
It ilion consisted of two districts, called North and South Merar; 
Mm former 1 »< ; i 1 1 s^' bounded to (Ik; north hy Mm Safpoora, mountains, 
and to Mm south hy the hills which form Ihc southern lace of (ho 
valley; to the east and south-cast hy the* Wurdah river, and lo 
I In* west by Ihc Ihilish province of Kliandcsli, belonging' lo Mm 
Presidency of llombay. It was about Jf>() miles lon«»- from east 
to west, and from «|o to GO broad, containing an area of about 7,f>00 
square miles. 

SouMi of this tract was-an irregular portion of country, bounded 
to the east and soulh-east by the Wurdah river, lo the south and 
south-west by Mm IV.yii (iiui»'a, a tributary of Mm Wurdah, 
which in fact formed the boundary from its source to its junction 
with the Wurdah — which was termed South Imrar. It was of a 
somewhat greater area, than Mm northern province, or exeeedini;- 
8,000 square miles ; but had a worse soil, thinner population, ami 
was altogether inferior in value, yielding a revenue \^^y much 
less in proportion to area than North l>orar, ! and requiring, in many 
respects of revenue and police jurisdiction- — larger establishments. 

Tin? northern province consisted of two "Sircars" or aneient 
geographical divisions, provinces as they may be termed: (iawil- 
1 The proportion wjih about 8 to 15 lacs. 
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gurh t<> the oast, N:irn:i1l;t lo the wcsi. These portions were 
pretty nearly e«ptal, :mcfl were divided by a line? taken diir south, or 
nrarly sn, I nun I lit* fori, of ({awil«;urh. I(. appeared most coii- 
vonienl, therefore, that this line should In* prolonged (ill i(, met 
Ihe river IVyn Hun^n, and Ihe provinces cast and west of it w^io 
called Kasl and West IJerar. This arrangement wjir ina.de in 
1S(>0-1, and still remains. Kasl Herar, therefore, consists of Sirkar 
d'awid, willi lhal portion of Sircar JMahorc which lies norlh of the 
.lYyii-Uiin^a. West Kernr, of Sircar Narnalla, and IMaikar, and 
lhal -portion of Sircar llassim which lies north of the same liver. 
The IVr»-iinii;i Nursee, which lies soulh of and adjoining Massim, 
was doubtful when I last heard from India ; but I rather think that 
the river boundary, though irregular in contour, will be preferred 
to one which has no particular indication. 

I need not refer particularly lo Mm terms of tin* Treaty of 
ISa.'i, further than to state, that a certain sum, say 50 lacs of 
Hyderabad rupees per year, were required to pay I lie; Nizam's con- 
tingent, the interest of his debt lo the (•ompany, and some 
Malt rat la. claims and stipends for which we were guarantee under 
tin* Treaty of 1 M22. Should any surplus arise, it was to be applied 
to the pradual redemption of the debt. To make up the sum 
required, four frontier districts were transferred to Ihilish ad- 
ministration, namely, the two Morals lo Ihe north, the district of 
ftuldrooo, or Daraseo, as if was afterwards called, to the west, 
and Ihe lbieehoro Hooab to the soulh: Ihe a""' iconic estimated 
revenue of which was Hyderabad rupees 52 lacs, or thereabouts. 
From IS5.'» to I SCO, however, this aihounf had increased very con- 
siderably, under u tfrent extent of cultivation ; and it iiii^ht in any 
case have been a. cpiosfion whether we were justified in holding a 
greater amount of revenue than was actually needed for purposes 
of payment. When, therefore, a suitable acknowledgment of the 
Nizam's /mod faith fluriii"' tin* rebellion became necessary, it was 
determined, amon^ other benetils f(» be conferred, to cancel the old 
debt altogether. This, of course, reduced the demand to provision 
for the payment of the contingent and Ihe IMahralla stipends only; 
and there was no resource but to resign to the Nizam as much of 
Ihe territory lirsl assigned to us as was 'superfluous to our actual 
rc(|uiremeuls. 

A new Irealy, in 18(10, or rather a revision of the old one, 
arranged Ibis in a definite manner. His Highness received from 
ns, in free ^il'l, Ihe principality of Shorapore, which had proved 
unfaithful, and had been compiored, and the districts of the Uaechoro 
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Donah anil Daraseo were cmi! irnly r< Tmquished to him. Now, in the 
provinces of North and South Berar, as in the other provinces under 
the iitsL Treaty, certain portions and villages, which had belonged 
to the Nizam himself, or to (ho Prime Minister, or (o noblemen or 
othors, by special grants in former times, were retained under the 
independent revenue management of the several parties by the 
title of Surf-i-Khas. This separate and divided jurisdiction was 
found very inconvenient in many respects; and under the new 
arrangement, and in consideration of what Ik; had received hack, 
as well as to make up the amount -required for the; future payments 
of 30 lacs per year, the Nizam relimpiished ail the Sarl-i-Khass 
territory in North and South Rerar, ceding also, in perpetuity, a 
portion of territory upon the (Jodavery which was necessary in 
order to provide for the navigation of that river. 

1 need not detail the various items of Sarf-i-Khass territory so 
transferred; sullice it to say, that the whole of both provinces of 
Derar is now assigned to us, those isolated villages only excepted 
which worn held in Jahgeer or Inain under former grants hy the 
Nizam and his predecessors, and which wen? guaranteed to the 
holders under the provisions of tin; first Treaty. These, however, 
are comparatively few. 

The accompanying tracing from Major Scott's map, which is 
itself a reduction from the Trigonometrical Survey Map of India, 
shows the provinces of Mast and West lieiar as they now exist. 
The dotted line south of the IVyn-h'inign shows also the position 
of the Pergunna of Nursee, which was held up to the lie venue year 
1801-2, hut ahout tin; ultimate disposition of whieh I am now 
uncertain. 

Those provinces may be better described, as far as the topo- 
graphy is concerned, under the old division than the new; for the 
features of what were North and South Heiar differ very materially, 
as well as the quality of their soils in relation to the cultivation of 
cotton. 

North llerar, as 1 have said, comprised the Sircars of (btwil and 
Narnalla. To the north, the Satpoora hills rise to a height of o,00() 
to .'5,800 feet above; the sea, or from 2,200 to ,'{,000 feet above the 
valley. Tin* rid go is narrow and irregular, descending to the 
Tapteo on the north, in deep ravines clothed with dense jungle, in 
which teak to some size is found, the whole tract having a very 
Hparse population of "(binds," and u (b>wlees" (herdsmen), and but 
little cultivation. The descent to the valley on the south side; is 
more abrupt, the mountains having .sleep scarped faces of prismatic 
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basal I, and I ho eulturable soil is mci wil.li close to tho ends of (ho 
Fpurs which, Illicitly wooded, <Ios(!(mh! into the plain. Tho tnoiui- 
lains arc exclusively of basalt ; bill, eastwards, from near Kllichpoor, 
sandstone is met wil.li through which tho basal l. has burst, at tho 
period of I he elevalion of these mountains, as appears by tin* dis- 
iorlion of the sandstone strata and their partial vifrilioafion when 
in contact wi'h Ihe basalt. 

On Ihe south side of f lie* valley, Ihe elevalion of tin* hills is not 
so great, not exceeding SOO feel, at any point; nor is the ascent so 
ahrupl. It is, in facl, the summit of one of the great Deoca.ii 
plateaux, and descends to Ihe valley by a series of slops on tho 
norlh side, sloping very gently to tho Wurdah and liodavery on 
Ihe soiilli and east. 

The valley between I hose ranges has a. very rich soil of great 
dcplh. Towards Ihe hills on both sides it becomes shallower, and 
resls upon the basall, which here and then* crops out above tho 
surface; but towards Ihe cenlrc of the valley no rook whatever is 
met wilh, ami Ihe banks of Ihe Pooina River show escarpments of 
pun* black soil of from ,°>0 to 50 foot dorp, while in the salt wells 
of Dehunda, nothing but black earth and yellowish clay is mot 
with lo a. depth of 120 feet. 

The whole of tho valley is available for cotton cultivation. 
Although Ihe soil Inwards Ihe hills on both sides is gravel!}', 
occasionally even stony, yet fin' crops of cotton are as lino, if not 
indeed liner than those on purely black soil in tho centre of the 
valley; but Ihe gravelly soils re<|uire a different species of cotton 
which has not quite so high a value as that grown upon tho purely 
black soil, though, if the season bo favourable as to rain, tho 
produce is much larger. 

In Ihe attached map, 1 have endeavoured to show tho areas of 
col toil-producing- hinds on both sides of Ihe valley of Norlh Herar ; 
Ihe grey colour denotes i\^' gravelly soils, which are composed of 
nodules of trap ami of lime kunker, mixed with coarse abates, 
chalcedonies, &e. if is often shallow and very light in qualify, not 
retaining moisture; but the heller qualifies are a rich brown loam, 
resl inn upon beds of kunker, or, with tin? shallow portions, upon 
the basalt- below. Thus, in Norlh licrar, as tho renin; <>f Ihe 
valley is reached, tin* substratum rock is found at a greater and 
greater depth, till it disappears as far as 120 to 110 feet, and tho 
deep beds of black soil or regcr are found to bo resting upon 
yellowish and greyish while clays intermixed with beds of gravel. 
These portions are coloured yellow. 
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The soil of the soul hem poi lions of both provinces — wluit 
in fact constituted (lie former district of Soul It l>crar — is very 
different, and lor flic most part is unsuitcd lo cotton cultivation, of 
which, comparatively speaking, I here is very little. The soil near 
the top of the plateau is much denuded, and comparatively very 
shallow, except in Hie low Indiums of the narrow valleys, where, 
occasional fields of cotton arc met with. Where I he soil however 
is good, grain grown heller than cotton, for whieh perhaps I Ik; 
climate is too harsh ; and I have observed in all the high plateaux 
of the Dcccan, that cotton grows indifferently, is uncertain in pro- 
duce, of a rough staple, yields comparatively small returns per 
acre, and, in fact, is grown more fur local consumption than for expor- 
tation. This, perhaps, results from flic comparatively high ele\ alion 
of these plateaux. North l»erar, which is essentially a, col Ion-pro- 
ducing district, has an elevation in the valley of from HOO In 1)00 
feet ahovc the level of the sea, whereas the plateaux lying to the 
south is from 1,000 to 2,000 feet. North herar is a very moist, 
damp climate. South Imrnr, on the contrary, dry, and more uncer- 
tain tis to falls of rain than the northern districts. 

On all the small hills in the southern part of the district a, low 
Kerubby jungle prevails, ami grows on a, soil which is unlit lor agri- 
culture of any kind; and as these hills cover a very large propor- 
tion of the area, the population is proportionally sparse. On the 
Wurdah, south-east of Oomrawulle, there is a good deal of tine grass- 
land, all waste, with hardly any population, which might possibly 
he availahle for cotton to sonic extent. If would he ditlieult 
however to induce people to settle on if ami to build new villages, 
or oven to break up lands which have been so long wasle. i 
have coloured this portion of the tract green, and the rest, in which 
col ton grows only partially, yellow. The original boundary of North 
ami South Jkaar, which is in fact the line of hills, is marked with 
dots, for the sake of distinguishing the old arrangement and the 
difference of the two provinces. 

There are two kinds of cotton in North Imrar, Jhurrce ami 
Pihuunee. Tim former, Jhurrce, grows upon the richest and deepest 
soil; the Imunnee, on the more gravelly. The fibres of these two 
kinds are essentially different. Oood P.hnnneo, which is a pure 
white in colour, and is perhaps most esteemed in native manufac- 
tures, has a crisp strong lihre, the native test being to squeeze a 
portion in the hand close to the ear, when a slight crisp sound is 
heard. Jhurrce, on the contrary, is soft and silky, and is perhaps 
somewhat weaker in staple. It however commands the highest 
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price for Mio foreign market. .Kolli species bear very prolifieally in 
good seasons ami ntlnin :i considerable height; and having once 
li:id occasion to collect specimens of cotton plants, largo and small, 
for transmission to America, 1 find, from my memoranda, that the 
following were tin 1 results: 

The average? height of twelve plants or Hhunnee cotton was 
5 feet (> inches. 

Of eleven plants of J bunco cotton, 7 feet 3 inches. 

The average spread of branches from the stem in the above, 
Hhunnee, I foot 10 inches; Jhurree, 2 feet I inches. 

1 find (hat as many as JJ2I. pods and llowers were counted upon 
one plant of Jhurree as a maximum, and that averages of plantH 
of all sizes were? as follows : 

Jhurree, 12 plants, 12f» buds, flowers and pods. 
Hhunnee, 12 do. 82 do. 

Jhurree produces more prolilically than Hhunnee, but the pods 
of Hhunnee are larger. 

This proves how luxuriously Mm plant flourishes in Hcrar. The 
amount of yield is also satisfactory, ami 1 give the following 
averages as (he result- of runehayets assembled in every Talook of 
Ihe district, composed of Mm; most wealthy ami intelligent fanners 
that could bo found. 

ImisI, qualify crop, rfranrd col ton, per beegah of ft, GOO square 
yards, 15 (o CO seers, or «)0 to 120 lbs. 

Second quality crop, ftf> (o 10 seers, or 70 to 80 lbs. 

'Third quality crop, 20 to 25 seers, or 10 to 50 lbs. 

Newly ploughed virgin soil is however known to yield from 
lftOlbs. to 150 lbs. per beegah, whieh would be the maximum. The 
beegah may be taken at- two-thirds of an acre;, so that the produce 
above given, would be 120 lbs. to Kiolbs. first quality- 85 lbs. to 
105 lbs. for second— and 5ft lbs. to (Wlhs. for third quality, per acre; 
while exceptional returns may run as high as even 200 lbs. per acre. 

In the eastern portion of Herar, and along both sides of the 
valley, where tin* soil is light, and will bear irrigation from wells, 
a good deal of garden produce, such as turmeric, ginger, yams, &e., 
is raised — the two former for exportation ; as also sugar-cane for 
local consumption, which is necessarily largo in so well populated 
a district. These are annual crops: and by way of rest to the 
land cotton is sown intermediately, followed by grain, before 
the land is re-manured and re-irrigaled. It is in these lands that 
1 have seen the finest crops of Jhurree cotton. The farmers say 
that the plant will not bear direct manuring, or too exciting a soil, 
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because it nuiH to wood, and becomes weak, which is (rue; but 
manured land, which has borne a crop, and has hud water applied 
to it during the whole or most part of a year, is decidedly I lie hest 
suited for Jhurree cotton ; and some of the Holds I saw, of this 
description, in 1857 and I85S, must have yielded returns far higher 
than the results given by tin; punehayets, which t am inclined 
to think underrated — flu; uuenujv being (JO Ihs. to H.'J lbs. per 
beegah, or 80 lbs. to 1 00 Ihs. -per acre, tmli/} The land is, however, 
naturally so rich that manure of the lightest description is preferred, 
such as the sweepings of cattle sheds, and refuse forage, inter- 
mixed with some cow-dung- in the rainy season, when cakes for 
burning cannot he made. It is laid on in heaps, spread over the 
ground, and worked in with the hoe, before the rain falls, alanine 
is only applicable to the lighter soils ; the heavy reger, or black 
soil of tin; centre valley, does not require if; indeed, if applied, it 
has the effect not only of exciting' the soil too much, but of dis- 
integrating it and making- it, too friable. Virgin soil, cleaned and 
well ploughed with the heavy subsoil Alahralla plough, is «o>od 
for from ten to fifteen years. The surface hue, or light plough, 
being used only to elear aw ay si ubble and prepare it for sowing*. 
After that period, a. perennial grass, called 1 1 urrialee, begins !•> infest 
it, and gradually overspreads it in a lew years more. The fanners 
then allow it perfect rest for two years if possible, and repeal the 
old subsoil ploughing with the same result, as before. A I. present 
a great proportion of the central area ol IJerar, from east to 
west, is entirely new cultivation. The former dense IJabool jungles 
have almost all disappeared, and given place to cotton and wheat 
crops of surprising luxuriance; and 1 (pieslion, at the rate at which 
cultivation lias extended since the transfer of Herar to Ihilish 
management, whether any waste land will soon be procurable. 
The province, indeed, is rapidly attaining its maximum rale of 
production. 

It must be remembered, however, that . I'erar must always require 
I ho production of a large; quantity of grain, and that all its lands, 
or even an unusual proportion of them, cannot be applied |<> cotton 



1 In u report by Colonel CulltbcrL Davidson, C.H., resident at. Hyderabad, on 
the soil and produetn of Herar, and on estimate of the eost and returns of a 
beegah of cotlon — \ randy or 30 inaiindH of cotton is given an the produce, per 
lurytik. Thin, at 12hieers to the inaund, would be [JOOsoers 720 lbs. *>i" unrlcaned 
eotton, or 480 Ibn. of cleaned, which appeal h very largo, m much ho ;is to be 
doubtful. At thin rale the produce per acre would be 010 Us., which is greater 
than any American return ! 
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cultivation. 1 have before remarked that llio population or North 
l>erar is unusually large in reference to the rates per square mile for 
Central liitlia generally, ami Mien* is no question (hat it. increases. 
Now IJerar cannot import grain, because all around it the production 
only sullices for local consumption, hardly indeed Tor (hat. To I ho 
inn Ih a rr I ho mountains and jungles of (ho Satpoora range ; to the 
easl Nagpoor, which only grows enough for ils own consumption ; to 
the south a partly unproductive country till the (Jodavery is ap- 
proached, ami the grain from thence is sent to .Hyderabad. To 
I he east is Khandcsh, any surplus from "which goes to Bombay. 
There is not, therefore now, and there never ran he, any material 
import of cereals info Bcrar, which, throughout, produces grain in 
largo quantifies. 

It is always difficult to estimate Iho actual proporlion of cotton 
cultivation lo that of cereals, and I regret to slate that I cannot 
oblain it from Bcrar in time to give it with I his paper, oven if if he 
obtainable there ; lad ait approximate; calculation of probable pro- 
duce of col Ion may be made; as follows. I make tin; estimates for 
the former divisions of North and South Berar separately, because 
of Hie great excess of non-prodnctive land in tin; latter over the 
former, and the comparatively small area of cotton-producing land 
in what is enlt arable. 

1 have assumed the total area or North 1>erar to bo 7,500 sepia re 
miles, of which 1,500 bring set off as an estimate of uncullurablc 
wastes, and lands unlit for cotton cultivation, (>,000 s<piarc miles, 
or :»,H 10,000 acres remain, of which, say that one-fourth, would 
be the maximum sum of cotton cnllivalion, or !>f>0,000 acres, which, 
on the previous average of !M) lbs. of cleaned cotton per aero, Avould 
afford a gross produce of KC»,|00,0(M> lbs. Now, assuming Iho 
population to be one millon, and the local consumption to be at the 
generally estimated rale of 12 lbs. per individual per year, a residue 
of 71 millions of pounds would result. 

Again, in relation to Soulh Berar, which has an urea of about 
10,000 square miles, a. more unfavourable comparison must result 
from the fact of the unculturahle waste lands being so extensive in 
comparison with lands available for agriculture; but if one-fourth 
be euJturable land, we have 2,500 square miles, or 1,(500,000 acres, 
of which one-eighth may be lit for cotton growing, or 200,000 
acres; but the produce might not exceed 50 lbs. per aero, or 10 
millions of pounds, and if the population be 100,000, 1,800,000 lbs. 
of cotton would be required, which would leave 5,200,000 lbs. as 
the available surplus only. 
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In ;ill, therefore, 80 millions of pounds may hi; the total pro- 
ducible quantity front both districts, or, as they are now arranged, 
of Mast and West Berar. 

it. is fair, however, to give an estimate made by one of the 
former assistants in the province of South Berar, ami (lie truth 
may lie between the two. lie estimates the whole province as: — 

>S'f J m i re. Milna, 

East Berar, area 10c 00 

West Berar !>,000 

Total . . . I!), 000 
Of which about enc-fourth is cuJlirntnl (not. cult nrahlc) land, or 
4,7aO square miles, or .'5,0 10, 000 acres ; and of this oiie-eighlli ;ts 
sown with cotton, or .'ISO, 000 acres; which, at an average of 70 lbs. 
per acre, would yield ^C>, (100, 000 lbs. of cotton. Then, if the con- 
sumption of I, (00, 000 people be deducted, at 1 2 lbs. pel head per 
year, then; would be a residue of, say It) millions of pounds only, 
which 1 should think considerably lulnw the mark, and an average, 
perhaps, of the two, or, say 12 or , SO millions of pounds, may bo 
nearer an actual result. 

It is, Imwcver, next to impossible to estimate the producing 
capabilities of Berar, Mast or West. The land has not, as yet, 
been classified or surveyed, and until that is done, the area lit for 
cultivation cannot be known, much less what is tit for cotton 
sowing. I have no doubt that (he actual area estimated to be 
sown with cotton this ye'ar will be obtainable from Berar, and 
when I receive it, I shall do myself tin* pleasure of forwarding it. 
With it also will be sent an estimate of produce calculated on the 
most recent returns of produce that may have been obtained. 

There art 4 , at present, two principal eolton marls in Berar, 
O^mrawulte and Khamgaon. Of these, Oonirawutte which has 
been made the civil station of Mast, Berar, has always been a con- 
siderable place of trade, being- an entrepot for spices, salt, and 
roast produce in general, as well as for export of cotton and oilier 
local product) to the coast, as well as to JMir/apoor. Oomraw ul te 
is well situated on a gravelly soil, near a small range of hills which 
are an offshoot from (he southern range, and is marked as heing- 
ilL'S feet above the level of the sea. All tin; produce of tin; 
JVrgunnas of Buiinera Becbeo, Soorjee Anjongaom, Kllichpoor, 
Toogaoin, Ourriapoor, (.'bandore, Kolapoor, Nandgaoni, MuugTool, 
Koora, Tulligaoiu, Ihiseshwur, J lewurkheir, Buroor, iMorchee, Sin - 
rusgaoiu, Manna, Joosoo, and J\lortuzapore, is taken to Oonirawutte; 
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as well as much of Mir produce e>f those? T*<M^niinaR e>f Nagpoor 
wlik'li lie on the; left hunk of Mm; Wnn.l;ili, :nitl oven of those further 
to I he eastward. 

Khamgaom is mlun-lcel about 80 miles to the we>stwarel of 
Oomrawulle?. II has; nof. Mm* same amount of import trade, but is a 
considerable; entrepot for local produce which is exported to Mio 
coast, hojh col fon ami linseed, with madder, scsarnnni, and oMtcr 
prodnclions in demand al. Hombay. It ('ollecls Mie f»rodnee of tlio 
western IVrgunuasof North Feuar, namely, A kola, Af gaoru, .Jamoelo, 
.hilgaom, Funneria, Mulkapoor, Falapoor, Akola, Dehinda, and 
Finnajeo. Some col Ion, linseed, and sesamnm also reach it from 
Maiker and other Fergunnas, ahove the sonfhern hills. Tho station 
of the. West Merar district has been fixed at Akola, which is more 
central than Khamgaom, and as the railway will touch it, I have 
no donht that Khamgaom will decline, or, at lewis t will not 
increase 4 . 

There are other colton marls, but of a more* local character, at 
K'llapnor, Akob\ and Mulkaponr, in West, Imrar ; and Kllidipnnr, 
lb?wurklmir, Mnrchec, and Surrusgaom, in Eastern Hcrar; but I 
am inclined te> think I here? is no direct export, except from the 
great marts e>f Omrawulte and Khamgaom. 

To the east of the Wurdah river, in the province, of Nagpoor, 
then* am largo e'ol Ion-producing tracts, and Mm IVrgunnas e>f 
Mangaom, Andoree, Wyogaom, Khamgaom, Nafehongaom, Deolye, 
Foiiar, Kelsec, Sindee, Itela, ami Hingunghat, are> as famems for 
their cotton as any part of Feaar. Tlmse* Fergunnas supply the) 
marked, of Mingunghat. Another mart in the .Nugpoor territory is 
Aroce, which collects produce from Mm Fengunnns of Aroce, 
Seyloo, Ashler, Ammtir, and Kondalee?. Most of this cotton goes to 
Mir/apoor, as more profitable for export, perhaps, than Oornrawuttc 
ami I Join bay; but the railway which will traverse the? cotton- 
produeing Fergunnas e>f Nagpoor, lying between l-lio Wurdah and 
that city, will no doubt convey the whole of the' Nagpoeu- as well 
as the Wurdah Valley pmduee to Foinbay. The produce of Nug- 
poor which does not go to the west coast by the Hcrar Valley, or 
to Ooimawutte*, &e., is sent direct, from Hingunghat rid liassim, 
Jalna, ami Ahmudnugger, to Fennbay, but it is ne>t ve«ry eem- 
sidcrabh\ 

From Mir above T think it may be safely assumed that ngeneios 
might be established with great aelvanlage at Akola ami Oornra- 
wuttc, with branches about the country. For installer, for Oom- 
rawutlo, a branch at Flliehpoe>r, which is a cantonment of the 
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llydrabad Contingent, would gather produce from Anjengaom to 
the w<\st and Surrusgaom (o tliu oust. 

A branch at llewurkheir or jMorchee, would gather supplies 
front Burroor, Alorehoc, and llewurkheir. 

A branch at Hingunghat would supply produce from the 
Nagpoor country's districts lying on the left bank of the Wurdah. 

A branch at Karinjah, and one at Bassim, would drain the 
southern districts. 

So also, a minor agency for West Berar at Akolah, whieh, as 
the civil station and upon the railway, would be preferable to 
Khamgaoin, and could have branches at A kola., for Akote, Argaom, 
and Bunnera : — At Mulkapoor, by whieh (he railway will pass, for 
Peepulgaom, .lamode, Mulkapoor, and liohunklmr, while Akolah 
would command Balapoor, Dehunda, Punnagoe, Warroor, and other 
central Bcrgunnas. An agency at Maiker, above the Southern Hills, 
would also obtain produce, but the count ry is not rich. 

Thus both yvncral agencies would be situated upon the railway, 
and in communication with the best cotton districts of East and 
West Berar, and would also communicate with the southern por- 
tions of (hose districts which lie south of (he range of Southern 
Mills, and with Nagpoor. 

Though cotton might, be (he main object of a Company's eider- 
prise, if is by no means to he supposed that the produce of Berar 
is confined to that article. On the contrary, I know of no district in 
which such varied productions are grown, or which is better suited 
by soil and climate, to all descriptions of Indian staples. 

Tim whole of the northern and southern sides of the valley 
where water is near (he surface, and soil is of mixed (pialify, pro- 
duces ginger, turmeric, sugar-cane, and all other irrigated crops in 
great variety and luxuriance. The soil is naturally rich, and the 
water in the wells is near the surface. Tim Bergunnas in which 
irrigated produce is grown to the north, beginning from the eastern 
side, are, --Burroor, Morchee, llewerUmir, Anjengaom, A koto, 
.Julgaom, Argaom, Jainode, and Mulkapoor. On the south side of 
the valley, Tulligaum, Mungloor Bern, Karinjah, Ballapoor, and 
Beopul^aom. In all these localities which, from the (jualily of the 
soil, allow of irrigation being applied to agriculture, much might 
be done to preserve the water which at present Hows to waste, by 
collecting it in tanks, or lakes, and making dams upon the small 
rivers. Such works would be within the proper province of the 
Company ; and, to judge from the results and experiments elsewhere, 
in the province of (jlolcondah, for instance, would prove very remu- 
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ncrativo, both for the sale or Mm water In Mm people and the 
great stimulus Mmy would give in ii*ri«^:if c:«l produce. 

In Mm coin si* of a report made by me It) (Jovermnout upon the 
feasibility ami necessity of providing' wafer for agriculture in the 
province of Marasco, Mien under my superintendence, I showed by a 
series of calculations founded on returns furnished by every col- 
lector of every province in the Uomhay Presidency whore irrigation 
existed, as well as from Mm (Jonunissioners of the remaining three 
districts of Mm II yderahad ( -onnnission, that Mm average cost of 
watering an acre of ground |x»r year for sugar-cane, or any crop 
which requires water for a whole year, was thirty-seven rnpees and 
n-half. The returns were obtained by punchayels of respeefahlc 
fanners which sat in every talook, and Mm aggregate of talooks 
and I heir average was transmit fed by flic collector. The expense 
included proportions of cost of bullocks and repairs of well, feed of 
cattle, gear for raising wafer, rope, leather bucket, &e., ironwork, 
wages of men — the one to drive the cattle, the other to turn off the 
water, and Mm like. Now the cost of water per acre per year is 
about three rupees on Mm (Janges canal, and varies from three 
rupees to twelve rupees per year from tanks and dams in the 
Madras Presidency, according to number of crops irrigated. In 
the Daraseo districts, the people would have given six rupees per 
acre per year gladly for water, and no wonder, if they were spending- 
thirty-six. On an occasion of a, proposed "anient" from Mm river 
Tumhoodia in the IJaechore Dooab, which was under my charge in 
1K;V.) and ] KIJO, 0o\ eminent was offered eight rupres per acre 
for water on each crop of rice, on land of first qualify, or from 
sixteen to f wenly-four rupees per acre per year. It was proved 
also, nn data which admitted of no question, that by construction 
of lake or tank dams, water could be stored, to be sold at a profit, 
and so as to supply irrigation, at the rale of two rupees per acre ' per 
ye<w, ami even less. 

v\s 1 have before stated, the sides of the valley of Hera.r, might 
be provided with water to a great extent by damming up the small 
rivers, and storing up the monsoon overflow; but, beside this, 
Mine is t.hi* Wurdah, by which, at one spot where if falls pre- 
cipitously about, thirty Feet, and continues to fall by rapids for 
nearly a mile, or in all, probably, from eighty to one hundred feet, 
a head of water could be obtained which would irrigate the whole 
of the right bank as far as the water would last ; and my impression 
also is, that if a system of dams, one below another, built on natural 
ledges of rock, as is the casein the Tumboodra,wereeonslrucled, much 
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of the waste mi product ive tract of land !> in^;* on the right hunk of 
thin river, south-cast of Oomrawulle, would he rendered very 
valuable. That tract, now <|uite or nearly uncultivated — except by 
afewtJonds, and used only for pasturage by wandering" herdsmen — 
might be purchased by a company, or rented on very favourable 
terms, ami the application of irrigation to if would at once attract 
a largo population. I cannot say for certain that the plan is as 
feasible as it appears, but of the perfect possibility of putting the 
whole of the water of the Wurdah to use from the spot I have 
mentioned, which is a few miles below the Kasha Amnair, in the 
Ihuroor Talook 1 have; no doubt, as I inspected (he locality with 
great minuteness and for the purpose of reporting upon il, in 
JS5.S; and if is impossible but that the natural descent of the river 
per mile, and of the country with the river, should not furnish 
localities for the construction of dams to command the lands below 
them from spot to spot, according with the natural levels. 
This is the system pursued in all the rivers of the south of India, 
and except where the channels of the rivers are too deep to admit 
of it, or ledges of rocks with strong banks are not found, there is 
nothing, in my opinion, to prevent the water of licrar, or else- 
where, being used in a similar manner, it is, however, hopeless 
to expect (ioverninenf to construct such works, and if is under the 
formation and operation of companies alone that they could be 
executed ellicicnfly or worked profitably. 

I think this will not be considered a digression from the subject 
of llerar topography and production, for if is in reality one of the 
greatest importance to tin; district. Irrigation is not applicable 
with any good effect to cotton cultivation, and experiments have 
been made which prove this beyond a doubt; but the value of 
sugar, tobacco, indigo, ginger, turmeric;, and the like is far beyond 
(hat of cotton as a crop to (lie farmer, and, I should think, to the 
merchant also ; and irrigation is necessary to all these and others. 
In any case, they would combine with cotton, scsamuin seed (Till), 
linseed, ami mustard seed (the demand for each and all of which 
has been very rapidly increasing for some years past), rape, 
castor oil, saltlower ami its seed, hemp, and other local produce 
required for exportation to the coast, for Murope or other countries. 

Then* is yet. another subject to which I beg to be allowed to 
attract attention, as I think it is feasible to effect much by a little 
pains. I allude to the manufacture of llax from the linseed plant. 
The fibre may m»t be very long; but it will be line, and machine! y 
for spinning llax has been so improved of late years, that anything 
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a few inches long- can lie k|iiiii into excellent yarn. I have made 
several trials myself with success, and flic Herar (lax, growing more 
luxuriantly and more sucenlently than {lie llax of (.lie Oeccan usually 
does, yielded lil>re willi comparatively little trouble, (lovcrmnenfc 
oHieers, however, distracted -\v i f 1 1 oilier business, obliged to be 
continual^' moving at (he season wIhmi llax in ripe, and unable to 
obtain proper instruments, or (o direct the process in a fitting- 
manner, can only make very partial experiments; hut a company, 
whose business it would be to perfect all existing productions ay 
much as possible, might pursue (ho subject of flax with, 1 should 
think, much advantage. Thousands of Ions must now be destroyed 
simply from the inability of the people to make flax, indeed, from 
their absolute ignorance that any lihro can be obtained from the 
plant, which is burned, lest cattle should eat if and be poisoned, 
in the Punjab, flax has already become a staple product for expor- 
tation t«> a considerable amount, and ] have no doubt that tin* same 
result would follow in IJerar, were its production systematically 
undertaken. 

I return, however, to cotton. 

It has been proved that the American species of New Oilcans 
or Upland cottons, sown in the Dcecan at Dharwar, tin; Kacehore 
Dooab, Shoraporo, and other localities, produce a- staple as good, or 
nearly so, as that obtained from America.. There is a slight 
difference in the present market price*, but for the most part they 
range within a penny a pound of each other, the "dinned Dharwar" 
having the preference in some cases. 1 myself had a large share 
in the experiments by which New Orleans seed was cultivated in 
the Peccan, and have seen enough of its cultivation to be assured 
of its not only maintaining its ground against the indigenous 
varieties, but of surpassing them in every respect. The acclima- 
tized New Orleans is a hardy plant, rarely affected by the dry, 
wit Inning north-oast winds which so often ruin the produce of the 
indigenous variety; it mjuires no particular cultivation : no manure 
if sown in good black soil : is a heavy bearer, certainly one-half more 
than native under all circumstances, and more frequently double. 
It also gathers far less dirt, and the leaves being of a firmer and 
less friable nature, do not break in gathering the produce, as those 
of the indigenous varieties do, and become mixed with the wool so 
inextricably 1 am informed, that the more the wool is separated, 
the more are (he. particles of leaves broken and diffused. The pro- 
portion of wool to peed is also greatly more — nearly one-third; 
while, as is well known now, it not only commands a greatly 
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enhanced price in t lit* market over the indigenous, but is adapted, 
l»v the length of ils staple, I * * tlie use of niaiiulael inch in those 
spinning machines which are adjusted for American cotton without 
any special adjustment, for itself. 

This plant requires no special cultivation, nor was it till exactly 
the same Hindu of treatment, was adopted with it, as was customary 
with ordinary cotton, that it succeeded at all. The American plans 
of sowing in partitions, upon ridges, in square holes, and the like, 
ditlicult of execution and involving much manual labour, would 
never — (im/il never have been adopted by the Indian Uynt; and it 
was the praclie.al Deeean farmers, at Dhai war, who, alter seeing 
the real value of the plant, rejected the American system as too 
complicated, ami in reality not suited to the climate because 
creating. loo much evaporation, and treated if in their own way with 
perfect, success. This plan was adopted by me in the Shoraporc 
Stale, which is not far north-east from the Dharwar boundary; 
ami the plant was becoming a favourite crop, when I was trans- 
ferred to other duty in 18f>3. Upon its introduction j t j t « > the 
liiiechorc Donah, which holders Dharwar and Shorapoor, if was 
rapidly increasing in demand and in favour when 1 left the district 
in ltttJO; but, I fear, as that, province has been retransferred to tin; 
Nizam, that the cultivation will not, be carried on so carefully — that 
is, without mix lure; of native! varieties — as it was before. A want 
of sc(mI was the only dillicuHy in I .Sal) (JO; if it had been procurable 
in time, a very much larger breadth would have been sown than 
was sown. 

Now, f think this kind of plant would, altera few trials, succeed 
perfectly in !>crar. Tin? only objection to its cultivation in the 
Deeean generally is, that the climate and soil arc too dry, and that 
if sown at the lime the ordinary cotton is sown, it dries up before 
the produce is complete. 
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It must be understood here, that both the indigenous kinds in 
Derar, Jhmnee and Jhurrce, bear but oik; crop of (lowers and pro- 
duce. Some of the buds llower and form into bolls a little later 
than others, as might be expected on any annual plant, but. there 
is not more than a fortnight's difference. Now, the New Orleans 
variety comes into llower earlier than the native plant, and bears a 
constant succession of Mowers and bolls till the end ( >f the hot 
season. The plants, particularly the hybrid varieties of i\m Sea 
Island, would, indeed, answer well another year; but they require 
pruning, ami the crop is perhaps less prolific than that of the tirst 
year, and more liable to attacks of insects. 
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P»ul, great drought is not a characteristic, feature of 1>erar; in 
fact, almost the; contrary. I! has a moisfer climate all I In* year 
round I linn any part of the Deccan wilh which I iini :ic(|ii:iintcd, 
ami a more unvarying supply of rain. The* monsoon rarely gives 
loss I han .'»() inches; sometimes, indeed, niiich more; ami wluavas 
for I ho last twenty years I ln» average of the* J)eeean would not, 
perhaps, amount lo 20 inches, eerlainly would not exceed it tin; 
average of rainfall for I 855, I85f», IS57, in l»erar, was JHC75 inches, 
ami they wciv barely average years, and when oilier poll ions of 
Western India, were sorely alllieled with drought. The moisture 
in Herar, therefore, may he attributed to the; retention of tin; 
monsoon fall by the deep tenacious soils or I lie* district, and con- 
sequent heavy evaporation aftei wards, which tempers tin* dryness 
of the air, and makes it so favourable to the production of tin? 
indigenous plant ; for nowhere in the Decean proper, or in Dharwar, 
are sneh crops seen as ordinarily exist in llerar in all its localities. 

from this I assume that the cultivation of the American plant 
would succeed if properli/ tried. I am aware that Home alfomplB 
have been made which failed; but during the; time 1 had charge; e>f 
the; province, I could not discover that any pmpcr trial had ever 
been made, e>r that any one; was particularly interested in the 
subject. American and other varied ie*s e>f imported see*d hael been 
sent to the* province, which, in most iustane'cs, had failed to vege- 
iale; in others, had come up so sparsely, that its failure; was 
allribuled to the; quality or condition of the soil or climate;. The 
native* farmers, therefore*, were disappointed, and declined further 
experiments; the (love'ininenf olliee*rs wen; none, of them agricul- 
turists, or e-aml very much about the; mat tea' in any way; and so 
the first trials being as unsuccessful as they had been in many 
other loe-alitie's — at Dharwar and Sheuapoor for instance', further 
efforts were* :ih:nidonc<l altogether. Yet in 1857-58, I saw, in 
some* loe-alitie*s, individual plants ami patches of Ne*w Orleans 
cotton as tine* as any 1 had expedience e>f in Shorapoor, if 
not, indeed, liner; and wen; fully acelimatise'd Kccd used, and 
rr.itsKVKijr.n in until the prope*r treatment e»f the plant was 
ascent aineMl, I should anticipate a rorlniii success. 

It wemlel be* a great object of any Company le> make such trials. 
Land Kullicicitt for the* purpose* in dijjhrnt localities and of different 
epialilie-s, could e«asily be* rented from (.■ovcrniiieiit, or waste; land 
could be; taken up and clewed for the* purpe>se. Aerliinaliml see*d 
can be* obtained in Dharwar to any amount, ami I would advise 
trials with this se*e»d, which, so far as my knowledge* goes, has never 
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yet been tried in Jierar. It was my intention, had 1 remained in tin; 
province, to have got up seed from Dharwar in time for the curly 
sowings in June, ami I would have tried them in all the IVrgunnus 
of Berar and on all kinds of soil, — the deep black, the mixed loams, 
and gravelly soils ; and those; soils on which irrigated produce — 
sugar-cane, ginger, and the like — had been grown tin* year before. 
All these should be attempted, and the results carefully noted. If 
the seed failed partially, or even entirely in some places, fresh seed 
from Dharwar should be obtained; but if any plants succeeded, 
even partially, that seed would be more valuable than any other for 
the next year's growth. 

If the seed were sown in the loamy or gravelly soils of the sides 
of the valley, near the hills, the earlier it was put info the ground, 
the better; say as soon in June as the moisture admitted, at the 
same time, indeed, as the indigenous varieties. Jhit in the very 
deep black soil of the centre of the valley, the seed might be sown, 
as it always is in Dharwar and Shorapoor, in August, it would 
ripen later, but, it would be a stronger plant, less liable to heating- 
and canting its bolls, than it is if sown earlier. In short, it is 
impossible to lay down any exact rules; but that deviation from 
local usage is sometimes useful, 1 myself had a notable example 
of in regard to this cut ton at Shorapoor. 

In the granitic formations of the western districts of India, 
there is a good deal of reddish loamy soil, consisting' of decomposed 
felspar and granite, which is used for the early or " khurreof" crops 
of grain and pulse — never j\>r cotton. I had tried early sowings of New 
Orleans jn black soil, with bad success; and yet it appeared that 
greater moisture was necessary to its perfect development than 
could be obtained by sowing in August and September. 1 determined 
therefore (the last year that 1 was at. Shorapoor, l8f*iM>0), to try 
red soil with the plant. The result was most perfect success. 
The red soil seemed to suit this cotton far better than the black ; 
the plant was not so high, perhaps, but it was much stronger, and 
more bushy, and the yield incomparably larger. Jt happened, too, 
that that year was scanty in supply of rain, and other native cotton 
was much affected; not so t he held of New Orleans on red soil, which 
grew and flourished abundantly. This held had not been manured, 
and no particular pains was taken with ploughing it. The seed 
was thinly sown by the drill-plough, and twice weeded by hand ; 
the plants being* thinned at [\\c, same time. The held was sown 
early in .June; if began to tlower in six weeks, and ripe cotton was 
pulled in great plenty in the end of September; and from this time 
vol. .xx. 
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till February, when I left, and hot weather had begun, the plant still 
bore a continuance of flowers and pods, which were, to me, truly 
surprising. If I had remained, I should have repeated the experi- 
ment on a much larger scale ; and it may, indeed, have been con- 
tinued by the local farmers, who came from all parts of the district 
to look at what they could not believe from report. The produce 
of this field, which was sent to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
was declared the "best which had ever been sent of the American 
variety." 

Another kind of cotton which, to my perception, seemed more 
suited to the climate of the Raechorc Dooab and Shorapoor — in short, 
to a dryer climate than Dharwar — is the Egyptian. An intelligent 
fanner of a village on the western frontier of Raechorc, had 
obtained some seed from a friend in the Dharwar Collectorate ; it 
proved to be of mixed qualities ; and having observed a difference 
between the plants, and that one kind in particular grew better 
than others, he saved the seed of it and sowed it separately the 
next } r car, giving also portions to other farmers of the same village. 
He asked me to come and look at it ; and as Dr. Forbes — who has 
gone to India with Mr. llcywood of Manchester for an inspection 
of cotton districts — was with me, we went together. The field was, 
indeed, most luxuriant; the plants far asunder, breast high, and 
full of pods and flowers. I have no doubt that the result in 
yield was most satisfactory, and will encourage the farmers to 
persevere. 

There are, however, prejudices among native farmers against 
the sowing of New Orleans cotton which arc not easily overcome. 
The seed is not fitted for the food of cattle, like that of the native 
variety, which affords so much nourishment, and forms part of the 
value return to the cultivator — and there is difliculty about cleaning 
it. Many kinds of gins have been tried with vaiying success ; but 
whether from its great dryness in the gin, and consequently more 
brittle character, or from the staple being really shorter than in 
America, I cannot say; but there is no doubt that the staple of 
all Dharwar-ginned American has been hitherto very much cut in 
ginning, and thereby reduced in value. After many experiments, 
I believe that a gin has been perfected upon the roller principle, of 
which Dr. Forbes is the inventor, and which promised to effect all 
that was desired in the improvement of the staple. It could also 
be made applicable to native cotton. New Orleans cotton can, 
however, be very well cleaned by the native hand-churka, a small 
gin with rollers working different ways, sometimes both of hard 
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wood, sometimes one of wood and one of iron. What I sent last 
from Shorapoor, the produce of my red-soil field, was entirely cleaned 
by the common churka, and was very much admired. Such a gin, 
however, as Dr. Forbes's is an actual necessity in the country. A 
factory or company would have to supply many to the people, and 
keep up many itself ; and, under proper treatment in cleaning, the 
indigenous cotton of Berar would, I believe, be the best in India. 

It is excellent in colour, both Bhunnee and Jhurree, and the 
staple of both is longer and liner than any indigenous cotton with 
which I am acquainted; but stored badly, picked and cleaned badly, 
exposed to dust, which, in Berar, is hardly to be conceived, packed 
badly, and finally carried badly to the coast, it is no wonder then 
that Berar cotton hitherto has had a bad reputation. 

Within the last four years, however, there is much improve- 
ment. Officers of Government have used their utmost endeavours 
to induce the adoption of careful picking when the cotton is 
ready, not too ripe and falling from the pods, or catching all the 
dust which blows upon it. The storing hi " kulls" or enclosed 
npaces near villages, to be kept till the rent was settled with exact- 
ing tulnokdars, is also at an end. The rent now to be paid is 
nettled beforehand, and the Byot can take his produce as he pleases. 
Above all, the fanner has come to learn that there is a better price 
to be got from the purchasing agent for really good cotton than 
for bad, and he is beginning, in Berar to take pains about the pre- 
paration of it for market. In this respect the operation of a com- 
pany would be of great benefit. It would either receive the cotton 
in the seed and clean it in its own gins, or it would supply gins to 
certain localities and take the cotton as cleaned. It would main- 
tain discrimination between good and bad cotton, and it would soon 
be perceived by the people, that to get the best procurable price, 
the best article must be furnished; not as before in quantity, 
without any reference whatever to quality or condition, but with 
reference to quality. 

And as I have before stated, the principle of buying only 
good produce would apply to all other articles of local growth, 
irrigated and non-irrigated. 

Another important point to be considered is, that advances, if 
required by the people, would be given thorn by a Company on 
much lower terms than those they now get get from local merchants 
and petty bankers. The manner in which the Marwarree traders 
of Berar make up accounts with their constituents is curiously 
complex, and very ruinous to the people; yet to some extent,— a 

C 2 
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groat ox tent, indeed, — the advances arc neeesRary. I need not 
enter hero into a subject which in itself has a peculiar and separate 
interest; hut while Home progress has boon made by the Pcrar 
farmers In independence of Ihe potty village banker or merchant, 
a great deal of necessity exists for continuance of prepayment, or 
loans upon time bargains. The lender is everywhere under the 
prolecliou of the local law, which in not complex, nor ifl justice 
difficult of attainment. One great object of the proRent adminis- 
tration, indeed, has been to make justice as easily attainable as 
possible. There is no special law of contract existent; but the 
section "upon contract's," which forms part, of Mr. Temple's Punjab 
Code, is administered in the province with success. 1 can slate 
also, from my own judicial experience, that disputes about 
agricultural loans are comparatively very rare, and it is evident 
that the Hyols will rather stand a good deal of extra. s<|ueo//ing 
by the Marwarree lender, than apparently break faith with 
him by going to law. There are however, of course, occasional 
breaches of faith, and undoubtedly instances of extortion, also, 
which cannot be endured. Were a Company to make advances, it 
would do so judiciously, and under proper agreements ; nor need 
the interest be higher than absolutely to protect tin; Company from 
loss. It would look to its profits upon the produce obtained, rather 
than to interest upon loans. 

Another branch of employment oT capital with profit, would be 
the direct importation of English fabrics for the supply of retail 
dealers of the district. Indeed retail sales might be established if 
possible. At present (he Presidency is the only place in which 
cloths, cotton, and woollen can be obtained. Hut the large ware- 
houses of a Company might always bo stocked for the supply or the 
country at large, with advantage to itself and corresponding advan- 
tage to the people ; and as cloths locally used and prepared could be 
obtained in the country and sent home for imitation, the exact 
quality, colour, and form could be imitated. 1 conceive that this 
would become a large and profit able branch of its business. 

The main agency should bo at Ooinrawulle. J hear no com- 
plaints about its climate, but many of that of Akola; and 1 know 
personally that Ooinrawutte is pleasant for the greater part of the 
year. It is hero that serowing-presses should be established; 
machinery for making "gunny" for bags, and cordage for the bales, 
when pressed. The railway will be open, it is said, in another 
twelve months, or at most eighteen months more; and by that 
time the Company's buildings, warehouses, screw-prcsscR, and the 
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like plant, could be prepared; and those connections established 
between respectable farmers and local dealers, which would be 
indisj>ensable. If it be desired to purchase land on the terms of the 
new Act, the tract on the right bank of the Wurdah could be 
examined and reported upon; as also wasle lands near the Uiver 
I'ooruah in the centre of the valley, eastward of Toogaom, in the 
Pergunna of that name; as also in other Talooks and I'ergunuas 
adjacent to Oomrawutfe. Much of the land has already been 
taken up and cleared; but some may still remain. Tim whole is of 
the finest quality, in short, an active agent, acting in concert 
with the Deputy Commissioners of the Derar Provinces, could, I 
have no doubt, secure waste lands wherever they were obtainable; 
and, whether cultivated directly by the Company, or rented for 
produce, to native fanners, they wonhl be equally advantageous ; 
but this much is certain, that waste lands are fast disappearing, 
that none are reserved, and that the best obtainable arc; always 
selected by the people: the sooner, therefore, if possession of land 
be an object, that selection is made, the better. 

Oomrawutte will not only be advantageous for the goods' station 
on account of the railway, but because, should the navigation of 
the Uodavery ever become an established fact, produce would be 
easily transmitted by that river, which could be comparatively 
quickly reached from -that town. My own opinion is not favourable 
to the navigation of the Codavery; or that if it is ever effected, it 
will materially reduce the amount of transit by rail from Uerar; it 
may, however, benefit those tracts lying south-east between Uerar 
and the sea and the southern provinces of Nagpoor, ami though at 
present, for an immense extent I hoy are uninhabited wastes and 
forests, they may in their turn become populated countries. 
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